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DISCUSSION. 

Notes on Professor J. S. Mackenzie's Theory of Belief, Judg- 
ment and Knowledge. 

i. Professor J. S. Mackenzie, in his Elements of Constructive Philoso- 
phy, a review of which appears elsewhere in this issue, puts forward a 
theory of belief, judgment, and knowledge which deserves somewhat 
more extended examination than it was possible to give to it within 
the limits of a review of his whole book. It is an interesting example 
of the influence of the neo-realist movement on a mind trained in the 
idealist tradition. In its insistence on the objective factor in knowl- 
edge, in its use of the concept of 'objective order,' in its effort to 
distinguish sharply between what is subjective and what is objective, 
Professor Mackenzie exhibits a keen desire to escape subjectivism and 
meet the neo-realists half-way. He expresses a fear lest he may not 
have succeeded in being objective enough. My criticism is rather 
that he has succeeded too well. The way in which he contrasts belief 
and judgment exposes his account of knowledge to serious and, as it 
seems to me, fatal difficulties. 

2. The main points of his theory may be summarized as follows : 
A proposition is the expression in language of a meaning or judg- 
ment. All judgments are objective, i. e., "they have no special ref- 
erence to any individual consciousness." 1 Many different minds may 
believe the same judgment. Judgments are related to each other by 
implication and thus belong to various objective orders. 2 An indi- 
vidual mind may take up one of three attitudes towards a judgment. 
It may believe, disbelieve, doubt. All these attitudes presuppose 
that the judgment is first understood, i. e., that the meaning is clearly 
apprehended. To believe a judgment is to accept it as true; to disbe- 
lieve is to reject as false; to doubt is to treat as uncertain. Belief, 
thus, is the act or attitude of an individual mind, and, as such, it is to 
be sharply distinguished from the judgment itself as a logical entity. 
An individual mind often rejects as false a judgment which is actually 
true, or accepts as true one which is actually false. Hence we must 
further distinguish between the truth and falsity of judgments, and 
the correctness or incorrectness (error) of beliefs. A correct belief is 

1 P. 43- 

2 Professor Mackenzie's judgments are, as he notes himself, identical with Ber- 
trand Russell's propositions or "assertions in a non-psychological sense." 
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the acceptance as true of a judgment which actually is true. Knowl- 
edge is "correct belief together with the apprehension of its ground." 1 
Correctness and error admit of degrees: truth and falsity do not. 
Beliefs are correct by correspondence with an objective order. Judg- 
ments are true by coherence with, i. e., by fitting into, by being actually 
members of, an objective order. Belief is the subjective, psychological, 
mind-dependent factor. Judgment is the objective, logical, mind- 
independent factor. 

In commenting on this theory, I shall begin with the distinction 
between truth and correctness (§3) ; pass on to doubt (§4) ; next urge 
certain difficulties against Professor Mackenzie's account of objective 
orders (§5) ; and conclude with a criticism of his theory of belief and 
knowledge (§6). 

3. On a strict interpretation of the distinction between the act 
of belief and judgment, the predicates 'correct' and 'incorrect' 
ought to apply to the act of accepting a judgment as true, not to the 
judgment which is accepted. This might be made into a plausible 
theory. Acceptance of a true judgment would be correct, i. e., justi- 
fied by the truth of the judgment. Vice versa, acceptance of a false 
proposition would be wrong: error would be sin. The acts would be 
a kind of conduct or behavior, open to praise and blame according to 
the logical quality of the judgments upon which they are directed. 

This seems to have been Descartes 's view. But it cannot be Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie's. Judgments, he tells us, are simply either true 
or false. Hence, if the quality of the act followed simply the quality 
of the judgment, there could hardly be degrees of correctness where 
there are no degrees of truth. Again, it would be awkward, at the 
least, to say that an act is correct by "corresponding" to an objective 
order. Thus I conclude that Professor Mackenzie applies "correct," 
not to the act of believing, but to what is believed, i. e., to the judgment 
accepted. His own examples bear this out. If in a card-game the 
rule is that the Queen takes the Knave, the belief that the Knave 
takes the Queen is said to be incorrect. 2 Why? Because this order 
does not correspond to the objective order. That is, the failure of 
correspondence lies in the difference between the judgment actually 
accepted and the judgment which ought to have been accepted in its 
stead. As a matter of fact, the language of correspondence is plausible 
only so long as we deal with belief of a false judgment. It becomes 
entirely artificial when what is believed is true. "The judgment that 
2 + 2=4 does not correspond to a relation that is contained in the 

1 P. 128. 
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numerical system: rather it is such a relation. The belief, on the other 
hand, that 2 -f- 2 = 4 is a belief that corresponds to the fact." 1 Here, 
I should say, is a distinction without a difference. What is here be- 
lieved is a true judgment. Is anything gained by saying that this 
judgment as believed corresponds to itself as true? 

The theory of degrees of correctness demands the same interpre- 
tation and suffers from the same weakness. Degrees of correctness 
are derived by Professor Mackenzie from the fact that "a judgment 
that is false may be more or less remote from the truth" 2 — in other 
words, the degree of correctness attaches to the judgment believed, 
not to the act of believing. Yet, objectively considered, what occasion 
is there for this grading of judgments according to the size, so to speak, 
of their falsity, or their distance from the truth? If falsity means 
simply exclusion from, or incompatibility with, an objective order, 
then a miss, as the proverb has it, is as good as a mile — or, rather, it 
is as bad. There is no getting away from this by arguing, as Professor 
Mackenzie appears inclined to do, that to believe a judgment which 
is only a little false may not be seriously wrong for many purposes. 3 
The only purpose which matters here is the purpose to know, and for 
this purpose a mistaking of false for true ought always to be serious. 

The point I am urging, then, is that Professor Mackenzie appears, 
at first, to have aimed at a distinction between acts of believing and 
judgments, but that in the end he substitutes for this the distinction 
between judgments which are believed and judgments which ought 
to be believed, and construes the relation between these as one of 
correspondence or failure to correspond, with an attempt to estimate 
the degree of their divergence. The cause of this vacillation, so it 
seems to me, is that, in committing himself to the antithesis of belief 
and judgment, Professor Mackenzie has cut himself off from the only 
point of view which will make his theory coherent and intelligible — 
the point of view of knowledge-getting; of truth-seeking and truth- 
finding. The concept of degrees — whether of truth or correctness is a 
matter of words — has. an intelligible meaning in a context where open 
questions are in process of being settled by enquiry and reflection. 
It there corresponds to a critical estimate of the degree of success 
attained — an estimate itself guided by consideration of all relevant 
evidence. Or if we regard the question as settled by a definite answer, 
we can say of other suggested answers that some are less false, or 

1 P. 120; author's italics. 
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nearer the truth than others, i. e., less in conflict with the evidence, 
requiring less transformation to become true. 

"Requiring transformation" — the phrase suggests a test-question: 
Can any judgment be transformed? Can it be corrected? Professor 
Mackenzie, I think, will have to say that judgments are unchangeable 
and only beliefs subject to modification. Speaking of concepts he 
lays it down that "a meaning is identical with itself, and distinct from 
every other" 1 , and that any change means passage to a different 
though closely related concept. He would, no doubt, say the same of 
judgments, treating them as so many distinct atomic entities, capable 
indeed of implying, or conflicting with, each other, but incapable of 
being modified. To correct a mistake is to substitute a true judgment 
for a false one in somebody's mind. To advance in knowledge is to 
give up believing one set of judgments and instead to believe another 
set. Can a judgment, then, or a theory have no history, undergo no 
development? Professor Mackenzie seems bound to say 'no.' Yet 
what sort of history can a belief have on his .view? All we could 
chronicle would be that on a certain date a certain judgment was ac- 
cepted as true by a certain person, and on a certain other date was 
rejected by him in favor of some other judgment. Yet what we mean 
when ordinarily we speak of the history and development of a theory 
has nothing to do with its acceptance by this or that person, but with 
its expansion into a truer form under the pressure of fresh evidence. 
But for this point of view there is, so far as I can see, no room in Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie's theory. 

It is of a piece with this that Professor Mackenzie frequently con- 
trasts objective order and truth with the historical vagaries and fluc- 
tuations of beliefs. Yet when challenged to produce an instance of an 
objective order, we can do nothing else — and certainly Professor 
Mackenzie does nothing else — but mention some system of judgments 
accepted by all competent persons, *'. e., the most coherent, and 
logically stable, system of "beliefs" available. In other words, he 
appeals to some order as we "know" it to be, i. e., as in the light of all 
available evidence we believe it to be. Thus the antithesis of belief 
and judgment disappears when we come to knowledge. Fact, truth, 
objective order — these and all similar terms have a concrete meaning 
only in the context of knowledge, not over against it. The reason for 
this is that knowledge is well-grounded belief, and that objective 
orders reveal themselves in the form of what we are logically led, or 
obliged, to believe. 

4. This conclusion, that the order of beliefs and the order of judg- 

1 P. 85. 
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merits are identical in knowledge, gains support from a consideration 
of Professor Mackenzie's remarks on doubt. " Doubt is a mode of 
belief: it is the belief that something is uncertain." 1 In other words, 
doubt is the acceptance as true of the judgment that something is 
uncertain. What is this "something"? "The only things that we 
can doubt are judgments." 2 To doubt, then, is to believe the judg- 
ment that some other judgment is uncertain. 

It is judgments, we note, not beliefs which are uncertain. Yet how 
can this be, if judgments are nothing but either true or false? Given 
an objective order to which a judgment claims to belong, it either fits 
in or it does not — how can it be objectively uncertain? 

Are certainty and uncertainty, then, qualities of beliefs, rather than 
of judgments? Are they perhaps purely psychological? That, again, 
cannot be, for there is the judgment p that judgment q is uncertain. 
And p, being a judgment, must belong to an objective order and be 
either true or false. But if it is true, then there is an objective order 
in which q is uncertain, and can be known to be uncertain. Thus the 
situation is thoroughly logical. Given certain judgments, a certain 
other judgment may be undetermined in respect of its coherence with 
them. Granted that with fuller knowledge this indeterminateness, 
and, with it, doubt, would disappear, yet so long as it is justified by the 
evidence, doubt like knowledge is logical,'*, e., grounded in the objec- 
tively indeterminate relation between the judgment doubted and the 
rest of the system of judgments to which it claims to belong. Here, 
again, the antithesis of belief and judgment with respect to doubt 
disappears, when doubt is taken as incidental to the enterprise of 
knowledge-getting. 

5. The concept of objective order involves some puzzling problems 
which deserve at least to be pointed out. 

(a) What is the locus, so to speak, of false judgments in the system 
of objective orders? This is the problem of 'objective falsehoods' 
from which even stout-hearted neo-realists have been known to shrink. 
An objective order consisting only of true judgments gives no trouble. 
But what of the infinity of judgments, all objective, which are false, 
i. e., excluded from the order to which they claim to belong? Is this 
exclusion, after all, a round-about sort of inclusion? Are we to think, 
e. g., of the numerical system as consisting, not merely of all numerical 
judgments which are true, but also, in a wider sense, of all which are 
false? And these, again, ordered according to the degree of their 
falsity? 

1 P. 139- 
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(6) Again, it is one thing to believe a judgment as true when one 
already happens to believe the objective order to which that judgment 
belongs. But why believe the objective order itself? Acceptance of 
a judgment on certain grounds is always hypothetical. For why accept 
the grounds? What justifies this prior act? Where is the categorical 
basis of the belief in order itself? The question ought to be the more 
urgent for one who, like Professor Mackenzie, refuses to treat the 
universe without proof as self-consistent, i. e., as an ordered system; 
who is haunted in fact, by the appearance of chaos in the actual 
world. How escape from the doubt that all order may be the child 
of selection and abstraction — a fiction substituted for a fact? 

(c) Is this categorical basis to be found in "simple experiences," 
such as " pain or joy or a color or a sound or a tree ' n which, according 
to Professor Mackenzie, cannot really be doubted, though we may 
doubt judgments formed with reference to them, such as: this pain 
is severe, this is an apple-tree? There is clearly all the difference be- 
tween something which cannot be doubted because it is not a judgment 
at all, 2 and a judgment which cannot be doubted because there is no 
good ground for doubting it. What is the place of these simple ex- 
periences, safe from doubt, in objective orders? What, again, is their 
place in knowledge? What is the relation between them and the 
judgments which refer to them? How is it that any false judgments 
about them come to be accepted at all, and that at the very moment of 
having these experiences? If 'seeing is believing,' seeing means ac- 
cepting a judgment as true. But if so, it is also right to say that it is 
possible to 'doubt one's senses.' Can we really distinguish here be- 
tween a dubitable judgment and an indubitable datum? There is 
clearly a nest of problems here with which I could wish that Professor 
Mackenzie had dealt beyond throwing out the tantalizing hint that 
" sense-data supply us with universals, and fall into definite orders." 3 

6. Turning, lastly, to the problem of knowledge, I should like to 
comment on two points. 

(a) The term ' knowledge ' in recent theory has commonly suggested 
two entirely different problems. The one has been based on the 
individual mind. Whatever such a mind is aware of, regardless of 
its truth or falsity, has been said to be 'known' by that mind. 
Knowledge has meant no more than apprehension by a mind, and the 
problem, more particularly for neo-realists, has been how to save the 
objective universe from the alleged idealistic trick of making its exis- 

■P. 31. 

2 Only judgments can be doubted — of. p. 517 above. 
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tence and character depend on its apprehension by some individual 
mind. All such theories begin with individual 'fields of conscious- 
ness,' or 'subjective orders/ or 'mental cross-sections,' and then 
strive to argue that there is a vast objective universe not included in 
any such field or section, and that even what is at any moment so in- 
cluded can pass out and in again without damage to its reality, without 
a stain on its metaphysical character. The other problem has not 
looked to individual minds at all, but to the evidence or grounds for 
the truth of judgments. It has been oriented towards the distinction 
between 'opinion' and 'knowledge' in the Platonic sense, i.e., between 
beliefs which are, as Mr. Russell would say, "soft," and beliefs which 
are " hard," i. e., so securely grounded, so logically stable, that no chal- 
lenge is possible for lack of evidence. Professor Mackenzie combines 
both problems. For belief to him means acceptance of a judgment 
by an individual mind. But knowledge means well-grounded belief. 
Yet for anyone for whom the fundamental question is what it certainly 
is for Professor Mackenzie, viz., what sort of a universe we have the 
right to believe this universe of ours to be, the de facto acceptance of a 
judgment is really nothing, but the adequacy of its grounds everything. 
Yet the distinction of belief and judgment, which belongs to the first 
type of problem, keeps interfering with the second, and prevents 
Professor Mackenzie from working out in detail his own sound prin- 
ciple that "the order of our thought is not purely subjective, but is 
dependent on a certain objective order that lies in the nature of 
things." 1 He would then have regarded knowledge as the progressive 
discovery of a system of judgments which are true, and are accepted 
as true, because in them we have "the objective order that lies in the 
nature of things." It would still be possible from this point of view- 
to hold, as apparently Professor Mackenzie holds, that for many of 
the most central judgments of metaphysics no decisive grounds can 
be offered, and that the acceptance of them is a venture, perhaps an 
adventure, of the spirit. For even in these ventures we must be 
guided by the balance of the evidence according to the best insight we 
can command. Given this, it becomes a question of words whether we 
are to set metaphysical hypotheses down as knowledge or as faith. For 
faith does not escape from the principle that whatever is a good reason 
for believing a judgment is, so far as it goes, a good reason for the 
truth of that judgment. 

(6) The second point is that putting the problem of belief in Hume's 
way, as Professor Mackenzie does in effect when he asks, "What is it 

1 P. 62. 
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exactly that is added to a proposition or judgment when it is believed 
to be true?" 1 tends to give yet another wrong orientation to the whole 
enquiry. Hume, it will be remembered, proceeds on the assumption 
that all our "ideas," as products of the imagination, primarily simply 
occur without being believed, and that there is nothing in "the nature 
and order" of our ideas, why some should be believed and others not. 
Yet an idea believed or "assented to" feels different from a "fictitious 
idea" and acquires the status of "matter of fact" and "reality." 
Hence the problem for Hume is to account for the addition of this 
feeling. Professor Mackenzie's antithesis of belief and judgment 
predisposes him similarly to say: here is a judgment p — now what 
happens to this judgment when, in addition to being true or false (as 
the case may be), it is also believed as true by a particular mind x? 

The correct orientation is rather, I think, to say that the primary 
fate of all judgments is to be believed, and that the problem is, not 
how they acquire, but how they lose this privileged status. It is, 
surely, the experience of contradiction which brings home to us the 
impossibility of indiscriminate hospitality to all judgments. We 
discover that believing p may compel us to reject q; and with this we 
are impelled to enquire which we ought to believe and why. Thus we 
are launched (though we may not persist) on the quest for the most 
coherent scheme of beliefs attainable. In the sorting out of judgments 
which results, the rejected ones may, if we please, be labelled 'fictions' 
or 'errors,' but they suffer this degradation under the logical pres- 
sure of the evidence. They are the objects of well-grounded disbelief 
in the enterprise of knowledge. They are, in short, known to be false, 

Quite different is the status of fictions in art, or of make-believe in 
play, or, in general, of every exercise of the imagination for its own 
sake. There we are occupied with judgments in the way which 
Meinong calls Annahme, and no question arises of belief, disbelief, 
or doubt, which attitudes belong to the cognitive interest. Meinong. 
indeed, appears to hold that Annahme is present everywhere in cog- 
nition too, viz., in the apprehension of the meaning of a proposition 
and in the entertaining of it for consideration, before we commit our- 
selves to acceptance or rejection. But this, it seems to me, is an ex- 
aggeration, not only because it blurs the distinction between Annahme 
as a stage on the way to knowledge and Annahme as the characteristic 
attitude of art, play, imagination, but also because even in knowledge 
such non-committal supposal of a judgment is a late development, 
coming after bitter experience of error has taught us the need for 
critical caution. 

1 P. 44- 
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Fundamentally, belief is inescapable, because the universe is always 
with us. Every thrill of experience attests its presence; compels — 
to put it in the language of highly reflective theory — acceptance of 
the judgment that something exists. What exists? What is this 
something? To these questions experience in all its forms supplies 
the answer, or at least the materials for an answer. Thinking, or the 
search for knowledge, is the endeavor to elicit from these materials a 
revelation of the whole nature of the universe which shall, as far as 
our evidence permits, be at once coherent and complete. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Harvard University. 



